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HUBERT.—A Tale. 
(Concluded from page 154._) 


THE morning arrived on which 
enry was to leave his parental man- 
on; the morning which was perhaps 
sever him forever from his parental 
structor and lovely sister. He kissed 
Ber pale cheek, and tenderly pressing 
rin his arms, faintly whispered that 
be should perhaps soon return. And, 
plied she, as she sobbed on his bosom, 
perhaps never.” Withdrawing gent- 
‘from her arms, and turning to his fa- 
er, who was gazing on them affec- 
oaately, he respectfully pressed his 
and, and sorrowfully mounting his 
orse, departed. Returning melancho- 
to the house, her father suothed the 
ejected Eliza with a hope that the 
estination of Henry might possibly 
rove contrary to their expectations. 
the mean time Henry joined his re- 
iment, which was at present stationed 
tthe town of awaiting farther 
trders. In the gayeties of the camp 
nd the society of his brother officers, 
te did not forget his family; his fre- 


juent letters so warmly assured them , 


f the happiness of his situation, as 
erved in some degree to alleviate the 
bain of his absencee Among the nu- 
erous acquaintance he had gained 
beside those of the army) was a Mr. 
arson, a man whose amiable address 
and insinuating manners entirely won 
his heart. Circumstances had de- 
saved the deParture of his regiment be- 
yond the expected time, which he de- 
Tmineg to spend in the bosom of his 





family. With Carson the partner of his 
journey, he once more returned to home 
and the smiles of a sister. Carson, 
who was introduced as a friend, was 
welcomed with warmth and cordiality 
by Hubert and Eliza, upon whom his 
engaging manners entirely gained. 
Their time was passed in pleasure by 





this little circle, when Henry’s approach- 
ng departure again threw a gloom 
over their joys; but the recollection he 
before gained a friend softened their 
grief. Carson accompanied him (first 
begging permission of renewing hisyi- 

sit) to his regiment, which immediullii 
embarked. Carson, whose specious” 
outside gained admiration and bespoke 








a virtuous mind, was a libertine in his 
\heart. Uncontrouled in his habits from 
| his earliest childhood, and possessing a 
|fortune which gratified every wish, he 
|viewed nothing an obstacle. ‘The in- 
nocence and beauty of Eliza won his 
admiration; and, trusting to his ad- 
| dress, he hoped to make an impression 
ion her heart. He therefore renewed 
his visits, and became almost an in- 
mate of the cottage. Hubert being 
acquainted with his independency, to- 
gether with an admiration for his sup- 
posed virtue, his attentions to Eliza 
were gratifying to his heart. Sensible 
of the old man’s approbation, he re- 
doubled his assiduity, and finally gain- 
ed her affections. Emboldened by his 
success, he precipitatcly betrayed his 
designs. With horror in her looks, 
and.summoning the dignity of insulted 
virtue, she forbade him her father’s 


house. Confounded and abashed, he 
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remained motionless ; but at length re- 
covering himself, coldly bowing, he 
promised to obey. Slightly excusing 
himself to Hubert, on pretence of bu- 
siness, he left the cottage. A melan- 
choly preyed on the health and spirits 
of Eliza. She beheld her approaching 
dissolution with calmness and resigna- 
tion, and sank to a premature grave. 
This last shock was too much for the 
feeble and aged Hubert: he bowed be- 
neath its weight. Henry rose to emi- 
nence in his profession, and arrived 
home in time to close the eyes of his 
dying father. WALTER. 


EF BBee 
EULOGIUM ON UGLINESS. 
To undertake an eulogy on ugli- 


ness, which by its nature seems to set} 


all flattery and compliment at defiance, 
must be thought an attempt as difficult 
as singular, yet may be accomplished, 
not, it is true, by borrowing arguments 
from its own native excellence, but by 
detracting from its opposite, beauty, in 
the same manner that an ill favoured 
an thinks to render herself hand- 





a e, by discovering a blemish in one 


allowed by all to be beautiful. Here a 
difficulty occurs, not easily to be sur- 
mounted, which is, the tide of preju- 
dice that has been rolling down upon 
us for ages, from the Greeks to the Ro- 
mans, from the Romans to Plutarch, 
and from him to all the sonneteers of 
modern times, who to a man have ex- 
pressed a predilection for a handsome 
face, if we may judge from their rap- 
turous effusions on the subject of beau- 
ty. Why, in the name of wonder, does 
this prejudice continue so rooted? 
Doubtless for want of due reflection. 
{Tt would be doing much towards eradi- 
cating it, to take a retrospective view of 
the mischiefs produced by celebrated 
beauties, with a multitude of other beau- 
ties incarnate. This single consideration 
should, methinks, turn the scale in fa- 
vour of ugliness. If any reputable 
sonneteer can produce an instance of 
whole nations cutting each other’s 
throats, sacking, plundering, and eras- 
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in general, also, more virtuous, and 
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ing populous cities, for the sake of, 
or more ugly faces, I give up the poiy 
but it is so far otherwise, that nop 
now living, or at any former peri 
could bring this charge against yi 
ness. Come, then, thou grim-visay 
maulkin, come with thy goggle ey, 
and snaggy teeth, thou antidote agaiy, 
inordinate desires, more correct 
than the hermit’s penitential shiv 
come, and assert thy claim to panep 
ric. 
nD Bp mons 
THE FAIR SEX. 

Milton has acknowledged that “ low 
is not the lowest end of human life.’ 
and I readily believe that this world 
without the sweet intercourse of looks 
and smiles, would be but a wild wasiiim 
indeed. Why is it, that in the houro 
distress, we forget all our wonted her. 
ism, and fly to the arms of female kint. 
ness for that consolation, which we i 
vain seek in our own reflections? An 
why is it, that the tears of a woma 
have more effect in arousing our feel: 
ings, than the loudest call of the cls 
rion? It is that all pervading inflv- 
ence, which moves every passion d 
the human breast; it is that which 
melts the most fierce into docility, ani 
inspires even cowardice with bravery. 
To this let me add a grateful testimony 
of older experience, of which I have 
been reminded by these reflections 
The celebrated Ledyard, in his travels, 
says, he has “ always remarked tha 
women in all countries are civil, oblig- 
ing, tender, and humane ; that they are 
always inclined to be gay and cheerful, 
timorous, and modest; and that they 
do not hesitate, Jike men, to perform 4 
kind or generous action. Not haughty, 
nor arrogant, not supercilious, they 
are full of courtesy, and fond of socie- F 
ty. More liable to err than man, but, 


performing more good actions than he. 
To a woman, whether civilized og 
vage, I never addressed myself in’ the 
language of friendship and decency, 
without receiving a friendly ana decent 
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aver; with man it has often been 


e€ of » 
erwisee In wandering over the bar- 


he Poing 













t no mgm, plains of inhospitable Denmark, 
r Periodmrough honest Sweden and_ frozen 
Ost upif™mapland, rude and churlish Finland, 
Visage principled Russia, and the wide- 
le evallhread regions of the wandering Tar- 
agains; if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, 
rrectpme women have ever been friendly to 
| shine, and uniformly so; and to add to 
Paneg mis virtue, so worthy the appellation of 





nevolence, these actions have been 
formed in so kind a manner, that if 
was thirsty, I drank the sweetest 
Baught, and if hungry, I ate the 
arsest meal with a double relish.” 
——=—2 +e 

ON THE LOVE OF FAME. 

§ Distinction is so pleasing to the pride 
man, that a great part of the pain 
d pleasure of life arises from the gra- 
fcation or disappointment of an in- 
essant Wish for superiority. Propor- 
onate to the prevalence of this love of 
raise, is the variety of means by which 
attainment is attempted. Every 
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clfinan, however hopeless his preten- 
nflu-ons may appear to all but himself, 
n offBas some project by which he hopes to 
hichRse to reputation ; some art by which} 





and 
ery, 
ony 
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ns, 


e imagines that the notice of the world 
ill be attracted ; some quality, good 
r bad, which discriminates him from 
ecommon herd of mortals, and by 
yhich others may be persuaded to love, 
r compelled to fear him. ‘The ascents 
f honour, however steep, never appear 
naccessible, he who despairs to scale 
he precipices, by which valour and 
earning have conducted their favour- 














cclivity, which, though it cannot bring 
im to the summit, will yet enable him 
0 overlook those with whom he is now 
Mcontending for eminence, and we sel- 
¥com require more to the happiness of 
the present hour, than to surpass him 
hat stands next before us. 


“ ——— oe 
a FALSE WIT AND BUMOUR. 

There is, and, no doubt, always has been, in 
| BF ancient Athens, as well as modern Philadel- 
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) phia, a great number of shallow-pated people, 
who, seeing the tribute of applause that never 
fails to be paid to true wit and humour, are 
willing to have likewise their share of it; bat 
not being blest with the lawful means, viz. a 
lively fancy and a sound judgment, employ 
such means as nature has bestowed upon them. 
Some of these facetious gentlemen will lay 
foot stools in the way of their companions, 
pia their skirts to the table-cloth, archly slip 
away their chairs from under them, and have 
recourse to numberless other conceits frons 
whence a monkey only could claim any merit. 
But these shin-breaking, cloaths-pinning, 
chair-withdrawing wits, are each of them a 
Cervantes or a Chesterfield, compared with ano- 
ther set of ideotical vermin, who, to be thoaght 
witty, will deceive you by a direct lie, or keep 
you a considerable time in suspense by an am- 
biguity, and then laugh and tell you it was 2 
joke. The consequence of this pitiful practice 
is deplorable ; for, by its frequency, not only 
the language is corrupted by the misapplica- 
tion of words, but that innocence, confidence, 
and security, which constitute the great pleae 
sure and dignity of conversation, among peo- 
ple of liberal minds, is often hurt and confound. 
1} ed. How often do we hear, even men of toler. 
| able breeding, ask one another, ** Are you in 

jest or serious 2” that is, “ Do you lie or speak 
truth?” And yet, by the commonness of thig 
sort of jesting, they do not incur the resent 
/ ment that would follow the question properly 
expressed. © 
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When lord Jeffries, before he was a, judge, 
was pleading at the bar, a country fellow, giv- 
ing evidence against his client, pushed the 
matter very home on the side he swore of, 
Jefferies, after his usual way, called out to the 
fellow, “ Hark ye, you fellow in the leather 
doublet, what have you for swearing?” To 
which the fellow smartly replied, * Faith, sir, 
if you had no more for /ying, than I have for 
swearing, you might e’en wear a leather dou- 
let too.” 





| —=— 


An officer asked a dragoon, who was on tri- 
al for desertion, what could induce him to take 
away his horse. To which he replied, “ he 
run away with bim.” “ What,” said the officer, 
*¢ did you do with the money you sold him for ?” 
‘¢ That, please your honour,” said the fellow, 








with the utmost indifference, ** ran away too,” 
a 


An honest cletgyman was reproving a mar- 
ried couple for their frequent dissentions, 
‘«‘ which,” said he, “‘ are very unbecoming both 
in the eye of God and man, seeing that you are 
both one.” ‘* Both one /” cried the husband, 


‘* were you to come by our door when we quarrel, 
you would swear we were twenty J” 
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TO MISS ELIZA R=, 
On her birth-day. 
Ten times has gay suinmer enamelled the plain, 
Ten times has she bent to.stern winter’s chill 
reign, 
Since gentle Eliza, the good and the fair, 
First entered these regions of sorrow and care. 
Dear girl, since thine eyes were first op’d to 
the day, 
Thy heart has ne’er yielded to grief’s iron sway; 
Calm and smooth as the streamlet’s soft mur- 
muring tide, 
Do — days of childhood in happiness 
ide. 
Thy honen, dear Eliza, is gentle and true, 
Thy mind is as pure as the summer eve’s dew ; 
Alas! in this world how few hearts do we 
meet, 
Uncankered by envy, unstain’d by deceit ! 
But free from all blemish one pure heart I 
know— 
Thy mother’s; in her’s the bright virtues all 
low : 
Her asapenta obey, and you must be approv’d, 
Copy her, and like her be admired and lov’d. 
When the sweet days of childhood forever are 


past, F 
Still, still, dearest girl, may thy happiness last ; 
May sorrow’s keen dart never rob thee of rest, 
But smiling content fix her threne in thy 
breast, ROSA. 
Decamere ob Spires: 


ADDRESS TO POVERTY. 

Hail, Poverty! that lov’st to dwell 

Within the prison’s gloomy cell, 
Or dungeon, dark and drear ; 

Oh! deign te aid thy poet’s lay, 

Who long hast bow’d beneath thy sway, 
My Mistress ever dear. 

The hut, that bids adieu to mirth, 

The empty cupboard—blazeless hearth, 
Is still thy lov’d abode ; 

There reign’st thou, with despotic sway, 

And mak’st thy vassais all obey, 
And tremble at thy nod. 

The woe-worn cheek, the heart-felt sigh, 

The meagre look, the haggard eye, 
The ready starting tear ; 

The pensive gait, the tatter’d coat, 

The pocket that can’t boast a groat, 
Proclaim thy presence near. 

Time immemorial, ’tis confess’d, 

Thou’st been the poet’s constant guest, 
And mighty great reward ; 

From Homer fam’d in deathless lays, 

Down to the wight that sings thy praise, 
Thou still attend’st each burd. 

But, ah ! thou shunn’st the splendid hall, 

The masquerade, or midnight ball, 
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Where dissipation reigns ! 
The dungeon sooner thou’dst explore 
Where wild Despair and Horror roar. 
And clank their galling chains, * 
Though men may shun thee as their 
Oh! may I never think thee so, 
Thou’rt Virtue’s fiery test; 
Mankind, thou show’st us what they are 
And bidd’st us still of Anaves beware, ° 
Who friendship once profess’d. 
When every earthly prospect fails, 
And down the stream, with swelling sai 
Of adverse fate we’re driven; 
*Tis then, thou bidd’st the sufferer knoy, 
True happiness dwells not below! 
And point’st the road to Heaven! 
> 


LOVE. 
O Love! sweet pain! tormenting pleasure! 
O, anguish pleasing beyond measure! 
Dipp’d in nectar is thy dart, 
It wounds, but sweet, O sweet the smart’ 
I saw, to guard Cecilia’s eye, 
Cupid with threat’ning arrows by ; 
I saw his bow of silver bent, 
My rapturous gazes to resent ; 
Awhile my gazes I restrain, 
But, O! could not but look again, 
Tho’ by his threat’ning arrows slain. 
I saw his chains prepar’d to bind 
My wounded heart; yet had no mind 
Him to oppose ; but gazed and sigh’d, 
While he his silken fetters tied ! 
If I but wid/ to break his chain, 
In spite of him, I’m free again ; 
But, O! I know not why of late, 
I willing wear the chains I hate ! 
I love, yet curse Love’s tyranny ; 
I slavery choose, yet would be free ; 
I weep my fate ; and yet, how strange, 
Would not with kings my fate exchange ! 
I blame, yet woo; lament, tho’ pleas’d ; 
Am sooth’d by hope ; with doubtings teas‘d. 
EE > Gree ms 
TO A LADY WEEPING. 
When I beheld thy blue eye shine 
Through the bright drop that pity drew,, 
I saw beneath those tears of thine 
A blue eyed violet bath’d in dew. 
The violet ever scents the gale, 
Its hues adorn the fairest wreath ; 
But sweeter through a dewy veil 
Its colours grow, its odours breathe. 
And thus thy charms in brightness rise, 
When wit with pleasure round the play, 
When mirth sits smiling in thy eyes, , 
Who but admires their sprightly ray ? ~ 
But when thro’ pity’s flood they gleam, 
Who but must love their softened beam ? 
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